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WILLIAM GRENVILLE GRAHAM. 


It has been often said that real life abounds in stranger 
and more romantic vicissitudes than are to be met with in 
books of imagination; and the remark was never more 
true than when applied tothe subject of the following 
memoir. 

I never knew Mr. Graham abroad, though it appears 
that he knew many persons with whom I was intimate, 
nor did I ever hear of him, till after my arrival in this 
country. We were brought together by a friend of his who 
had a very high opinion of his talents, immediately after 
my arrival in New-York about a yearago. He and others 
had mentioned Mr. Graham to me as one,whose character, 
temper and strange spirit of adventure semewhat resem- 
bled my own. Among other matters, which I have since 
recollected, I remember that [ was led to the office of the 
Enquirer, by Mr. Ashbury, the second in the duel that 
followed, to see certain of Mr. G’s papers on the subject 
of High Life, or Good Society at New-York ; and that 
some one told me, while speaking of Mr. Graham’s high 
spirit and promptitude, that on a very late occasion, he 
had been obliged to kick somebody for insulting him 
in Broadway ; and that when the judge sentenced him, 
he had complimented Mr. G. very highly on his talents, 
and expressed his sorrow that one so clever and so res- 
pectable should ever be willing to set the laws of a coun- 
try like his at naught. I was struck with what I heard, 
and grew interested without knowing why ; for the papers 
in the Enquirer (I saw but two or three of the series how- 
ever) were nothing remarkable. They were easy and 
rather happy ; but had I not been led to see them by a 
friend of the author ; had I met them by accident ; read 
them by accident, and been asked by accident, how I liked 
them, I should probably have stared at the question. 
But he was a lawyer and a writer, and had been a travel- 
ler like myself, in the country of our fathers , and I was 
glad to know him—and the more because I heard from 
two or three that knew him well, out of a multitude that 
I asked, who had never heard his name, that he was not 
much liked as a first acquaintance—being thought sel- 
fish, cold, arrogant and affected. 

On the eveningof the same day, I was at the Bowery- 
theatre with a female friend,who in the midst of the perfor- 
mance,while speaking of Mr. G. and of his eccentricities, 
and of what she had thought of him before she knew him 
well, pointed him out to me. He was on the opposite side of 
the house at the time, sitting by himself, with his hat on 
~a white radical-—in a large empty box, half-sitting rath- 
er and half-lolling over two or three of the seats. On ob- 
sesving her, he came round and joined her. We were im- 
mediately introduced to each other, and entered into con- 
versation. Idid not observe anything remarkable either 
in hislook or deportment; but I found that though 1 knew 
nothing of him, he knew a good deal about me, and ap- 
peared to know more than anybody I had ever met with, 
about the celebrated literary men of England. His con- 
versation was natural and free ; but tinctured with what 
I then regarded as an affectation of misanthropy. I re- 
member that he spoke of returning to Italy to live ; and 
that when f asked him how—and where—he replied with 
imperturbable gravity, dashing the remark with an Italian 
phrase or two, that he should go into a nunnery. I sup- 
posed he meant a monastery ; but he repeated it, andI 
have no doubt now that he had some such idle, vague 


dream in hishead. He spoke, but thatI attributed to 
affectation, of the luxury of idleness, the utter impessibility 
of enjoying life here, after having been familiar with the 
blandishments of European society. I disagreed with him, 
and after a few remarks, half playful, half serious—I 
took the liberty to tell him that this talk of his about Italy 
and the dolce far niente * was altogether fudge. He 
took what I said in good part, made himself rather agree- 
able, and on something being said about Coleridge, | 
found that Mr. G. knew him very well. After saying 
somewhat of his manner in speech, he pulled forth a scrap 
of newspaper from his pocket, and observing that he 
was never without some specimen of the creature, fell 
to reading over a part of those admirable, pure and pas- 
sionate lines to Genevieve ; and when I spoke of that 
passage— 


“ Her bosom heaved—she stept aside, 
As conscious of my look she stept— 
Then suddenly with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept. 
She half enclosed me with her arms, 
She pressed me with a meck embrace, 
And Sending back her head looksd up, 
And gazed upon my face. 
*T was partly love and partly fear, 
And partly "twas a aah fa art, 
That | might rather feel than see 
The beating of her heart, 


I saw instantly and I told him so, that he had what very 
few of those who pretended to love Coleridge, have—a 
sense of the peculiarity that abides in the core of a few of 
his purest things. 

After this we dined together and spent a whole after- 
noon together, drinking champaigne and prating about 
the stage and the stage-writers of the day. He and two 
others at the table were very happy with their puns— 
they achieved a score or two of the most singular and 
unexpected I ever heard, several good ones, and not 
a few that were detestable ; but detestable as they were, 
they seemed to show that he had made a business of drink- 
ing champaigne and punning whole afternoons together, 
at some - period of his life. It was at this time that he 
pleaded guilty to the charge of having criticised plays that 
he never saw—and not only that, but plays that were not 
perfermed. These things are dwelt upon here, because 
they are to be regarded as the diagnostics ofthe disease 
that carried him off. Poor fellow—he had already sin- 
ned beyond the reach of hope. He knew that every day 
—every hour indeed—might be his last in the society he 
frequented—that he could not escape long. In a word, he 
lived, played and slept upon a precipice. What wonder 
that he grew desperate? The future had nothing im store 
to reward him, nothing but humiliation, suffering and 
sorrow. 

We parted. I never saw him afterwards ; but I remem- 
ber being particularly struck by his fine, gentlemanly air, 
when we separated at the corner of one of the principal 
streets leading out of Broadway north—he appeared much 
taller than I supposed him to be, and his white hat, open 
shirt collar, (it was in the hottest weather of July) and 
general aspect was that of a manof high fashion. I 
thought too, from what I observed, that he was a little 
ashamed of playing the fool before me, and that by my 
not calling on him, nor pressing him to see me at my lodg- 
ings, he had been led to suppose that I did not altogether 
like to be intimate with him. And he was right. I ad- 
mired Mr. Graham very much, [ saw fine properties in 





* A do-nothing-life 


him—and I certainly had no suspicion of the truth—nor 
should I have avoided him the more, if I had known it. 
It never entered my head that he was any other than 
what he appeared, a fine fellow, spoilt by travelling—but 
still he was not the kind of man that I should like to as- 
sociate with frequently, even at a dinner-table. 

Not long after this, I set up the Yankee, and in one 
of the earliest numbers, having occasion to allude to those 
of my countrymen who had been much in England, I was 
ebliged to referto Mr. Graham ; and afterwards when 
speaking of the good society of the British world, I did 
so again, promising to say at a future period what I knew 
ofhim. That promise I am now about to redeem. I do 
not care for the obloquy that abides upon his name. I do 
not care for the reproach that is tikely to follow any at- 
tempt to excuse the folly and wickedness that threw him 
headlong into the grave. But I do care to see the truth 
told of him as well as of others ; and the truth I take te 
be, that William Grenville Graham was a broken-hearted 
man—weary of life—anxious to be out of the world—no 
matter how—even at the time I sawhim. Little did I 
then suppose however that he had so much reason to be 
weary of life as he had; little didI imagine that the 
pleasant, high-spirited, fashionable young man,who knew 
everybody and had anecdotes to tell of everybody worth 
knowing ; was a man who dared not return to Europe, or 
at least to England—the country that he most loved ; for 
it was the country—if not of his own birth, at least of his 
youth; and of the birth of his brighter and prouder quali- 
ties, if not ofall his better ones. I do not deny that I sus- 
pected him of some little quackery ; for not having heard 
of him while I was in England, even among those whom t 
found that he knew well, I could not help imagining 
that he was not known there for an American. 

The next time I heard of him, he wasadead man. He 
had been shot in a duel. And though the story is fresh in 
the public prints, the probability is, that very few, either 
in this country or in England, where his character has 
been sketched by Mr. Macready the tragedian, in one of 
the London journsls, are acquainted with the true history 
of his life. A thousand silly stories have been told of him 
here ; and a multitude have been circulated there which 
Mr. Macready has declared to be without a shadow of 
foundation, 

The fact appears to be that the memory of what he had 
been and the idea of what he might have been, but for the 
gaming table, and the fear of what would ensue if it should 
come to be known at New-York, that he had left England 
to avoid a trial for forgery, drove him to seek death in 
any shape—or rather made him reckless of life ; that ona 
‘* slight provocation,”’ from one Mr. Barton, of Philadel- 
phia, a son, it is said, of the late respectable Dr. Barton, 
at a gaming-table, he struck him, and then, lest that 
should not bring about the issue he was yearning after, he 
wrote that foolish young man with whom he had been long 
intimate, (says the editor of the Enquirer,) that he was 
waiting at a Coflee-House to hear from him. 

The meeting was had, and as the second of Mr. Gra- 
ham,—poor Ashbury, (‘ it is the surrvivor dies” in every 
such affair,) has been regarded as one of the two.upon 
whom the chief blame should rest—it has become a duty to 
state the truth. Graham was neag-sighted ; and of course 
after the first fire, if they were to exchange another shot, 
it was the duty of his second to bring him nearer his an- 





tagonist ; for in that would lie his only chance, Now 
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man. He loved Graham, and most undoubtedly acted 
from a deeply-rooted, though childish and absurd sense of 
honor. He expected to bring about an accommodation 
—he hoped todo so—before the interchange of a shot— 
a hope which has led to many a death. Neither he nor 
the second of his adversary had any expectation of a 
second shot. The first however not taking effect ; and 
Graham refusing to conciliate or move, (Asbury did 
not know why) it became the duty of his second to put 
hin upon equal terms with his adversary, as far as lay in 
his power. That could only be done by bringing them 
nearctr together. And thoughI do not blame—on the 
contrary I would praise the feeling that led a brother 
editor to use the following language on the subject, still 
I should be sorry to see even a duellist condemned with- 
out mercy. 


“ The dispute originated at a card-table the evening poe to the encounter, 
Barton gave Graham the lie in some trifling dispute, the latter gave a blow in 
retura, and it then became necessary to wash out the stain with blood. Barton 
gave the challenge. ‘The seconds are said to have heen Lewis Ashbury and W. 
McCleod. Probably they were the companions of the others at the card table, 
and as their subsequent conduct would indicate, urged them to fight. The par- 
ties met at Hoboken at 6 o'clock, and exchanged one ineffectual shot at eleven 

aces. This might have satisfied any man who had not the heart of an assassin. 

‘he sliehtest word from the seconds would doubtless have induced a reconcilia- 
tion. But no; one of the monsters (for the principals appear as honorable men 
compared to these hlood thirsty wretches) proposed that the parties should ad- 
vance one pace nearer and take a second shot. Could they refuse, having 
emberked thus far in this affair of dishonor? Of course they could not. The 
advance was made, the shot fired, and a mortal wound given to the misguided and 
unfortunate Graham. Whata delightful picture here was presented for the 
contemplation of the seconds’ who proposed the second shot, and for the man 
who had murdered his friend, a friend who only uttered “I am shot! J forgive 
you Barton!” and expired. 

Now the fact is that the second shot was made accord- 
ing to a previous arrangement—Graham being unaccus- 
tomed to the pistol, near-sighted, and quite incapable of 
centending with his adroit adversary—a young man, it 
would appear, of considerable notoriety at watering- 
places and theatres, and card-tables, and soda-water 


shops. 


‘* Mr. Graham’s affair,”’ says a friend in writing to me 
on the subject, ‘* was indeed a source of much unhappi- 
ness to Mr. Asbury and to myself. I assure you it was 
a shock that I shall not readily get over. He passed the 
evening preceding his death whereI was, laughed, jok- 
ed, and took tea with the family as usual, and was at the 
house of Mr. Asbury by six o’clock, the next morning, 
for his second. For my own part, I had no idea what the 
law was with regard to seconds, or I should have made 
the affair known to his family, to prevent his involving 
himself. He told me of it the night before it occurred— 
and I was debating with myself what to do—I thought of 
going toMr, Noah and confiding the affair to him—he 
perhaps might be able to save poor Graham’s life— 
would toGod I had !—but Mr. G. suspecting me as I left 
the room, followed me, called me back and insisted on 
iny pledging my word that I would take no step toward 
making it known to any one, as it was a confidential trust 
he had put in me—aand in me alone. He assured me also 
that he did not apprehend the least danger, and that it 
was his firm belief, the quarrel could be made up on the 
ground. This, in some measure satisfied me, particular- 
ly as they were to fire at ten paces, which I believed 
there was not much danger in. They were to advance 
one pace after the first fire, but he told me that after 
the first fire, the seconds would be sure to take the mat- 
ter up and prevent a second, if nothing could be done be- 
fore. In fact he did not appear to believe the affair would 
terminate seriously, and I concluded not to interfere. 

They left Mr. Asbury’s house about half-past six, the 
next morning, to cross the ferry. I went to the window 
to look .after them, and poor Graham I thought looked 
60 manly—so martial with his large blue cloak on thrown 
over the case of pistols, (which he held up to his heart) 
and fulling from the shoulder inheavy folds. Little did 
I think it would be my last look, even though I knew the 
errand they went upon. Judge then of my horror when 
about eleven o’clock, Mr. Asbury returned and told me 
«Graham was dead, and his body in a place of conceal- 


the second of Graham, Asbury, was but a very young! 


THE YANKEE. 


ment. I could scarcely believe it. He showed mea 
letter taken from Graham’s pocket 4nd addressed to him, 
It merely desired him to return the pistols to somebody 
of whom they were borrowed, to accept his cloak for 
himself, and to let the world know that, if not indifferent- 


pocket handkerchief, gloves and cravat—poor fellow ! I 
hate to think of it. * a , 

‘*Mr. Asbury said he never saw two men so calm, so 
composed—not in the least degree daunted—but firm and 
collected. They fired at ten paces ; neither was touched 
—neither would make any concession—they fired again, 
and poor Graham fell. How poor Asbury must have 
felt, to see his friend dying at his feet—and he alone with 
him—while the doctor went forthe boat. When it ar- 
rived, they lifted him up and laid him in the bottom of it, 
upon a pile of great-coats ; and it was while they were 
crossing the ferry, that he looked up into Asbury’s face, 
and breathed his last. He never spoke after he was 
struck, but to say—J'am a dead man—Barton I for- 
give you. He several times tried to speak, and his lips 
moved; but he was unable to utter a sound, and died at 
last without any appearance of pain. I never think of 
his death but it calls to my mind the beautiful poetry I 
have seen somewhere— 


He lay like a warrior taking his rest 
With his martial cloak around dim. 


[ do not mean these words to apply exactly ; but to call 
them to your mind, for I am sure you must have seen 
them. 





** You can have no idea what a sensation the 
blow produced upon me. *Twas the first time so sudden 
a death had ever come under my immediate observation. 
To see a fellow creature one hour in health—the next, to 
know he is no more—I think it is awful. I doubt very 
much whether Mr. A. will ever accept the office of second 
again. *Twas a hard trial to him ; and the fact is that he 
was entirely too inexperienced for that office. Poor Gra- 
ham should not have chosen him—the affair might have 
been settled after the first fire, I think, if they had had 
men of experience for seconds. Not that I attach one 


jot of blame to Mr. A. No—I simply talk of his in- 


experience on the occasion, (nor would say thus much 
but toa friend like you.) I am sure he acted from the 
best of motives ; but had I been there—even I—feeble as 
I am, I would have wrested the pistols from their grasp 
and hurled them into the river, after the first fire ; and 
have tried to convince them that after standing up to be 
shot at once, their courage, if they would call it cour- 
age, was not to be disputed, and that a second fire would 
be nothing jess than murder, if it took effect.’” 

I now proceed to another part of the story. 

Only a week before the death of Mr. Graham,he wrote 
the following paragraph in the New-York Enquirer. 
How strange that one who could so reason, should so 
act. 

“Here in New-York, within a few days, a case has oecurred, which ended as 
it ought to end; and which, whilst it throws ridicule on the practice generally, 
shows with what impunity the laws may be violated. Two lads of obscure pro- 
fessions, and in low life, thought they were bound in Aonor to appease their 
wounded feelings, (wounded in reference to some dispute as paliry as them- 
selves) by a resort to pistols. They borrowed these from somebody, and footed 
it a mile or two beyond the city, and fired at each other. Fortunajely, the 
consequence was merely the oss of an car to one of the combatants. if the 
whole squad weye now to be cropped and birched, they would be treated ac- 
cording to their stations and their conduct. When every-w hip per snapper in 


the community can reach the honorable eminence of a duellist, surely men of 
sense, character and standing, ought to hold the usage in utter scorn.” 


But I do not stop here. Something is still wanted to 
show the dreadful infatuation of the sufferer. With qual- 
ities of the head and heart, which properly directed, 
would have made the man a hero, he is content to die— 
as dogs die—by the handsofa mere boy ; a “‘ talking 
man, who dwells very complacently on his own skill as 
ha marksman, on his experience as a duelist, and on his 
accuracy as a person of ton.’’ Faugh ! 

The first of the two following letters, by Mr. Noah, 
the friend of Mr. Graham, will go to show how far he was 
concerned in the matter ; and the second is alluded to 
above. 





ly, he died at least bravely. Mr. A. then gave * * * his 7 











gt foes toad d Mu tepnbn, and the ci: Constance under which 
a ing excitemen' in public mind, and 
putinticly is alegs cove ef tar Eee attenen to whom he was advantage- 
intelligence reached us at a moment the most inauspicious 
for the inietgee of Rape anadine habit of intimacy, for nearly 
two years, produced. We met Mr. conning out of the office, about 
somew! urried, and on inquiry, 
apes friend an pole of honor. 
had been so forced oat ne thot 
We had not at that time the most 
principal inthe affair, nor did he remotely intimate 
that he was implicated further than a friend. He was so near-sighted that he 
could not see five yards without a glass; and we should have felt it onr duty to 
have so interfe as to have prevented the meeting. The next morning, a 
friend of his icated the ful untellig: of his death, and handed 
us the following letter: 


Dear Sir. What may be the result of the rencontre which is ahout 
to agen in the morning between Mr. Barton and myself cannot of course, 
be predicted hy me. In the supposition that it will be fata/, I bid you farewell, 
in the only language that is now leit tome. Lam perfectly indifferent as to 
mysellt, but I trust mos earnestly that Mr Barton (towards whom I have not the 
faintest enmity of ~—- may escape. / admit that I am in the wrong— 
that by giving him a blow, I have forced him into the condition of a challenger; 
and that by not doing what he has, he would have blasted his character as a gen- 
tleman, —, common justice, I am bound thus to absolve him from all 
suspicion of unbecoming respecting the challenge. The provocatior 
though slight, wa: still a provocation, which I could pony Rey fi is out ot 
the question for me to explain, retreat, or apologise. I will not bear of any 
settlement short of some abject and craven submission from him. 

Mr. Barton is a talking man, who dwells very complacently on his own skilb, 
as a marksman; on his experience as a duelist, and on his accuracy as a person 
of ton. I pretend to none of these, and therefore must oppose the most miflexi- 
ble obstinacy. After he is perfectly satisfied, I may, paken, apologize—that 
is, in case I am fatally wounded. It is needless for me to say, I heartily detest 
and despise this absurd mode of settling disputes, and saving the wounds of 
honor. But what can a poor devil do except bow to the supremacy of custom. 

. 7 ” a +. o 


God bless you, W. G. GRAHAM. 


After this followed a biographical sketch of Mr. G. by 
Mr. Noah—hardly a line of which is correct ; owing un- 
doubtedly to the misrepresentation of the unhappy subject 
of this memoir. The truth he could not tell—he could 
not acknowledge that he had wasted a fortune at the 
gaming-table—a fortune bequeathed him by a stranger, 
who had hearkened to his appeal when he was a poor 
friendless boy, without a farthing to buy bread with, nor 
a creature on earth to fly to, for pity ersuccor. And how 
was he to bring himself to acknowledge that he had fled 
for his life—stained with the guilt of forgery—from the 
country of that generous Englishman, who, by educating 
him as if he were an only child, and supplying him to the 
last, accerding to the same measure, had a right to hope 
that he would not have his very grave insulted—and his 
country outraged, by the perverseness and headlong folly 
of his adopted child. 


But the errors of Mr. Noah were soon corrected. Mr. 
Macready, the tragedian, who, it appears, knew Graham 
well, and with all his hatred of the man’s vices, loved the 
man too well, and truth too well, to permit even sucha 
man to be slandered, thought proper to send an article to 
the Old Monthly, of which the following is a summary, 
and to which a few facts gleaned from the mass of error 
circulated (innocently) by Mr. Noah, have been added. 

Mr. Graham was boyn at Catskill, New-York, and was 
educated for the bar. While yet a boy he left his count- 
ry, to seek his fortune ; went aboard a vessel bound to 
England, and just before the breaking out of the last war, 
arrived in Padston—a small port on the coast of Corn- 
wall. He was but seventeen years of age at this time, 
and, says the writer above referred to, in the Old Month- 
ly, ** His person was exceedingly interesting, and very 
different in point of manly and vigorous appearance. frora 
what it was during the latter years of his life. His man- 
ners were mild, and his deportment superior te most 
at that early age ; indeed he might well have been taken 
for one of four or five years older.’’—Soon after this, be- 
ing reduced very low, he went to Liverpool, and tried to 
get a passage back to this country ; but failing (the last 
vessel permitted to clear out for the United States having 
sailed) he returned to Plymouth, where he was lucky 
enough to meet with a young man—one of those open- 
hearted, liberal men, that abound so largely in England, 
and more largely than we are apt to suppose in our thrift, 
all over the globe—a young man who shared his, purse 
with him as long as he had any purse to share. After 
which, Graham tried to get up an amateur-play.in the 
Plymouth theatre—whieh accounts for the report that he 
had been successful as an. actor ; but his biographer con- 
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tradiets the story, says “‘ihat he bad no talent for the: 
stage, though he would nave gladly betaken himself io it | 
for alivelihood. He certainly should that precocity| 
for which our brethren across the atlantic are said to be| 
so remarkable,’ continues the same writer. ‘** His edu- 
cation was very superior to that of most English youths.of 
the same age ; bes.des having acquired the learned lan- 
gvages, he had read for the law, bemg designed for that 
profession in America, and he possessed much informa- 
tion as far as respected standard English literature. The 
whole of his time he assiduously devoted to study and! 
to reading all the books he could obtain.’ After this,he 
tried his hand at poetry, but achieved nothing of value. — 


«« His moral character,’’ continues his biographer, ** for| y 


many years after his residence here, was exemplary. Step 
by step he acquired his vicious habits; and it was not un- 
tilhe became deeply involved by gambling (a more 
neck-or-nothing open or unskilful player, or less of an 
adept never habituated himself to this execrable vice) 
that with a sort of recklessness of every obligation, of ev- 
ery friendly remonstrance, even of his own personal 


safety, he plunged head-over ears in irreclaimable profli-| « 


acy.’’—From Plymouth, he went to London, to esca 
mprisonment as an alien enemy. But there he had neith- 
er friends nor money ; the little that he earned, anda 
subsequent supply furnished him by his friends at Ply- 
mouth, was soon exhausted; and though ‘ he declared 
that he would do with the least that would support life, 
even that little could not be obtained. His habits were 
singularly temperate, and his manners highly agreeable ; 
his disposition to work, and his capacity to earn some 
little at the worst were undoubted ; yet was he reduced 
to the brink of despair.’’—What a picture of the metrop- 
olis of the world !—Yet nothing was ever more true. It 
would be mere luck ifa great genius—the greatest, if 
he were without money, did not starve to death in Lon- 
don, before he could find an opportunity to show what he 
was ; yea, before he could find an opportunity of giving 
away his labor, so as to have it judged of by the public. 
At last however, after having tried at every place that 
appeared to “ otier a glimpse of hope,’’ he happened to 
see Mr. Lovell, the editor of the Statesman, who 
pittying his youth and deplorable condition, inserted an 
advertisement gratis for him, calling upon his country- 
men to relieve him. This was in 1813—** Only two Amer- 
icans called upon him—nor did they afford him any relief, 
a fact which 1s most kindly and charitably explained by 
Mr. Macready, who says, ‘* that individuals of their na- 
tion ran great personal risk during the war by avowing 
themselves.’’—Indeed ! and what of that? was thata 
good reason for abandoning a poor fellow like Graham; a 
youthful countrymen, in the extremity of such distress ? 
But I could tell a better story than this—I could say that 
Americans are asremarkable for not adhering to each 
other abroad, as the Scotch are for a contrary virtue. 
They all appear to suspect each other of having runaway 
from their creditors. But, if his countrymen, his cold, 
calculating, cautious countrymen kept clear of him, 
there were still some who spoke the language—with 
hearts worthy of the language. Ayman of fortune, Wil- 
liam Burdon, Esq. of Welbeck-street, London, and of 
Hareford-House, near Morpeth, called upon Graham, 
gave hin money, and_promised, when that was expended, 
to help him to more, until he could find some means of 
supporting himself, A literary employment was found— 
Graham was indefatigable—and appeared to be in a fair 
way of earning his own bread, when he fell sick with the 
typhus-fever, ‘* the effect of his former low living, if not 
of absolute want.’? Assoonas Mr. Burdon heard of this, 
he sent a physician to see him, and ordered everything 
.that was required for the re-establishment of his healih. 
“ His recovery was slow, and though ultimately restored, 
he never appeared afterwards either so strong or as well- 
jooking as he had been before the attack.’’ 


After Graham’s recovery, the excellent man, who it 
appears had already suflered io a considerable degree by 
a similar act of disinteresied and long continued benevo- 
lence to another individual (the late Hewson Clarke) 
having found that Graham was intended for the law in 
America, and believing that if he were properly brought 
forward, he might make a figure at the bar, determined 
to send him to college. 


“ After telling his protege that literature, though in London, except with a 
“few individuals, even with those who experience, which ix 
(Graham) did not, was a most precarious, anxious, and labor ious life; Mr. Bur- 
don — if he was inclined to study English law zeatously and indefi iga!ly 
—foar that unless he proposed to do so, ihe pursuit would be useless, aud be cou. 
never hope for eminence. This Graham promised frithfully, and his patron 
immediately had more comfortable lodging: taken’ for him in Margaret Street. 
Cavendish Square; and that he might lose no time, he was presented with a 
most complete set of elementary works in the classic languages and Jaw, and 
pact dag apply closely to study, as a preliminary step, which he did most 
lulously . 
“The for ing 


pri statement brings up the history of Graham in England to the 





year 1814. His patyon’s next step was to enter him at the Tem- 
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le, thy the and lodging the hundred usually 
Yaa at ee Meee a university edi was $0 
obvious, both in . weet nap bony rs the ap ete. 
and with the view to 1. Burdon observi ¢ ap- 
fation af Grab a London toh as formed the rslaton of sending 
im to Cambridge for three years. This step was looked upon afterwards by 
those who had the best opportunities for judging, as the ultimate cause of his 


ruia, At Cambridge he by no means neg studies; and the sum allowed 
hy his patron was more than sufficient for every want, being nearly three hun- 





dred a year; (about 1500 doll. including ) but he cted an inti- 
macy with young men of wild and dissi habits. He had a portion of that 
mak vanity which graerate the dese of being on an equality with men supe- 
rior to oneself in birth and fortune, and the ambition of rival them in every 


way within our power. , When he obtained a remittance, thereiore, from Lon- 

don, he soon found means to it in a very short space of time; having 

ao ‘esource afterwards but to apply to his , he studied diligestly until a 

fresh payment of his allowance reached him, when he again mingled in the dis- 

ipation of the university,and hefore he left it, one the attachment to gaming 
1y 


ultimate! i him. ‘To the very last his habits of va ee 
pendent state of his pocket. Sometimes for weeks toge e wou 
work a ge having a tenacious memory, stored up nearly all he read o7 


heard. He was so senstble of this himself, that he once requested a friend who 
was going to pay him a few pounds which he owed him, not to do so, but to keep 
them afew days, until he had gone through his allotted labor—* You know m 
way,” said he, “if I receive it now, I shall go out and do nothing while it lasts. 


“It general acqui a Mr. M dy, “I doubt if any inthe 
university could ass him; his reading having been so extended, and his 
habit of holding fast that which he acquired being so remarkable. Better 

Jrecians or mat ticians were doubtless at Cambridge, but not one could 
compete with him, in extent or variety of knowledge. But then an education 
nearly completed in America had given him a wonderful advantage as to the 
starting place. An Eton boy goes to College with a Latin and Greek only. 
The knowledge of the turnpike road to Windsor from his paternal residence, 
aud from the latter {fo the university, is the extent of his taphical acquire- 
ments, and his social knowledge is just as limited, while ye nothing of 
modern literature or the sciences.” 








About the end of 1817—or beginning of 18%8—he 
went to Paris, where he spent his days in hard study, and 
his nights in the gaming-houses of the Palais-Royal. He 
soon lost all his money, and was obliged to borrow a sum 
(which he never repaid) to carry him back to London, 
where he found his generous friend Mr. Burdon, gradual- 
ly sinking under the pressure of ill health. 


“With the family of that gentleman, consisting, we believe,” says Mr. M., 
“wholly of females,he did not hapmonize, Whether they viewed him with dis- 
trust, or his own conduct genereted a distance between the accomplished daugh- 
ters of his patron and himself, [ know not; but a distance did exist between them, 
which Graham was at no pains to lessen, Itseemed as if he felt a dependence 
on the father, which burt his feelings to be witnessed by the family, and yet was 
so necessary to him that he must sustain it. Yet of true,h ble, ind: 1 
feeling, he 
tion. Not that he was unkind,or unwilling to befriend others,provided it did not 
depend on ape Rogar oe moncy he could never keep a moment, and when 
he had it, like allt addicted to play, he knew it was the means of fresh 
gratifi ation,ahd self here was above everything,huwman or divine. But his per- 
sonal exertions he willingly gave away, or anything else in his power. His 
character, too, was ever free from the remmtest taint of malice against any hu- 
man being.” 





Mr. Burdon died at last in May 1818, and left Graham 
an annuity of L250 a year (about 1200 dols.) This an- 
nuity he sold, gave up the chambers he had in the Temple 
—went the tour of Europe—mei Mr. Wadsworth abroad 
—acquired a fair know ledge of Italian and German—won 
three thousand napoleons (about eleven thousand dollars) 
at Rouge et Noir, by laying asum down which came 
up thirteen times running on the same color—and return- 
ed to London a beggar. , 


On his arrival at London, he withdrew the hundred 
pounds deposited at the Temple, thereby giving up all 
hope of the bar—betook himself to the meanest literary 
drudgery for support—-translating the prose of Ugo Fos- 
colo, an Italian who writes poetry and has been living at 
London a long while, by his wits—quarrelled with him, 
about a chamber maid—went out and received his fire— 
became a reporter for the nespapers—and in one way 
or another, contrived to earn about six or seven hundred 
pounds a year, by his literary labor (from 3000 to 3500 
dols.). But had it been forty times as much he would al- 
ways have been poor. He persisted in playing off the 
high-bred air he had borrowed at college—gambled—kep: 
amost expensive mistress—forged a draft on his bes: 
friend—narrowly escaped being arrested at Liverpool, 
where he appeared at the theatre while the officers were 
in search of him—got back to New-York—entered in‘o 
an arrangement with Mr. Noah, and carried on the sub- 
editorship of a paper at 1200 dols. a year. The rest we 
all know. Nothing more remains to be told. Nor is 
there room now for the reflections that crowd upon the 
heart, in considering the waywardness and fearful 
overthrow of this extraordinary young man. Jt was the 
gaming-table that destroyed him. Withthat his calam- 
ities and woes begun ; with that they terminated. 


*« It was as a public speaker however, that Graham most 
shone. Very fewJ have ever heard surpassed him, and 
I have heard mo&t at the senate and at the bar,’’ says 
Macready. Yet this man, who. in his native country, 
might have been whatever he pleasedto be, wanted the 
courage to forgive an aflront—the courage to refuse be- 
ing shot to death, like a deserter from the appointed 
place of duty. And why ?—He was a forger. And why? 
He was agambler. Let that be his epitaph. 





possessed little, if any, for he never showed horror of any obliga-4 
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Lorrery Areus. : 
It might save a deal of time, and a deal of paper, if 
the names and nothing more, save perhaps now and 
then a paragraph, in the shape of an extract, were 
given of the newspaper-gentry who live by lying— 
or cheating. 
Not long ago, as the readers of the Yankee may 
remember, something was said, rather mildly, con- 
sidering the nature of the transaction, about a 
scoundrel at New-York—or Baltimore—named Can- 
FIELD, who had attempted to defraud the public far 
and near, by sending them his lottery-puffs, by mail, 
charged with letter-postage. In this town alone, a- 
bout half a peck were received in the post-office ; and 
a few were unhappily withdrawn, by people who 
had to pay postage therefor (contrary to law). How 
the knave got hold of the names of the people would 
be a mystery, were it not for the fact that he publish- 
es a newspaper, which he gives away, and which is 
sent to all quarters of the country, addressed like the 
lottery-puffs to perfect strangers. 

Well,—a few days ago, thissame Mr. Canfield was 
in this town.—I wish I had known it, by the by ; if l 
had, he should have been arrested for this trick, and 
made to refund every cent of the postage, he had made 
our people pay—with costs, But I did not know it ; 
and he escaped. Now, being beyond my reach, he 
replies to what I said of his rascality, in the following 
terms— 





© Will cogent Johnny inform us what has become of that John Neal, who was 
belaboured with a eowskin in this city a few years ago,what for we do not know, 
but we understand that the gentleman who handled the weapon was one deserv~ 
ing that name.” 


Here the rascal would insinuate that the editor of 
the Yankee is the John Neal alluded to. But—the 
story is a lie,as applied—a ten thousand-times-contra- 
dicted lie—and what is more, I undertake to say, 
‘that no person of the name of John Neal was ever 
belaboured with a cowskin either “ in this city”»—the 
unprincipled scoundre]—this city, to give the lie an 
air of truth—as if he must know the story to be true— 
either in this or any other city. Now Mr. Canfield 
—I charge you with that lie. And you shall be held 
accountable for it. I am determined to put a stop to 
such things. 

After repeating two other falsehoods that have been 
exposed and laughed at all over this country—about 
my having “ exeicised my talents abroad in writing 
against this country’—and about my having been 
particularly severe on the citizens of Portland (!) he 
then asks if the editor of the Yanxee is “ that John 
Neal, who writes articles against lotteries, and pub- 
lishes them in his own paper, and pa ticularly severe 
ones ever since the venders of tickets in the town where 
he lives, gave their printing patronage to a person, 
who, in their opinion, is infinitely more worthy of it 
than Mr. John Neal. 

Another most inexcusable lie. The truth is, that 
the editor of the Yankee, never had, has not now, 
nor ever intends to have anything to do with the pro- 
prietorship of any paper, or printing-office. And the 
truth is moreover—that the articles against lotteries 
re in the Yanxer. while the lottery-venders of 
the town were in the habit of employing the job-of- 
fice of the publisher to a large amount ; and that the 
consequence was an immediate withdrawal of what 
they had the impudence to call their patronage.’ And 
the truth is moreover, that lotteries will be put down 
here, utterly and forever, in spite of all the saucy 
tricks, and impudent lies of such fellows as this Can- 
field—this editor of a paper forsooth !—who writes 
we—we—we ! 

Minpiesex Gazerre. 

All that I can say in reply to the following short 
remark from the above named _ paper is—watch me. 
See if I have anything todo with any school, French 
or another. See if I do not give arguments and facts 
—full length and measure of fact—for whatever | may 
say, or have said, in favour of utility. 

“ We are not certain that we fully understand the 
scope, design and tendency, of John Neal’s remarks 
on Uririty. . [tis te be hoped that he is not a con- 
vert to the doctrines of the French school of Philoso- 
phers, for his Yankee bids fair to be of great service 





to the literature of our country, and disquisitions on 
their tenets must aridge its utdity.” 









DISCOURSES.....NO. 4. 

A Discourse delivered before the “ Ancient and Honorable” Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston. By Joho Pierpont, 1828. 

Our preachers are not well treated. If they confine 
themselves to theology, they are avoided. If they 
launch out into anything else, they are looked upon as 
# sort of estray, whom it would be lawful for anybody to 
catch and tie up. If they stick to their text, we charge 
~ them with prosing, with formality or with over-much 
method. If they fly off—we wonder what business they 
have with poetry and rhetoric, or with the graces and 
beauties of style, or the witchery of illustration. . If they 
preach the peculiar doctrines of their faith, we want 
something more. If they preach morality, we shake our 
heads at them. In aword we are never satisfied with 
them, and they have no rest with us—no sabbath any- 
where. Six days in the week shalt thou labor and do 
all thy work, does not apply to them ; for they are obli- 
ged to labor the seventh. And for what purpose? Why 
that we may drop asleep under their ministry, or wake 
to find fault with them for keeping us awake ; that 
we may be lulled by the water-flow, or stirred up to life 
and criticism—agitated and hurried away by the sweep 
of the winds or the rivers—the roaring of the sea— 
or the roll of thunder. We must have our own way. 
We must be allowed to snore off the time allotted for 
intellectual worship, and lofty prayer.—Lofty prayer 
I say, because I do not like the word humble—I have 
too high a notion of the character and future des- 
tiny of the creatures that are made in the image of the 
Eternal—I have an idea also, that by degrading the 
copy, we are degrading the archetype, that by depreci- 
ating the work we are depreciatingthe Workman. If we 
are not allowed to snore away the time as our fathers 
did, with the whites of our eyes rolled up, and the cor- 
ners of our mouths pulled down, we are sure to requite 
the disturber—provided he belongs to another parish— 
and yet more if he belongs to another faith—by charg- 
ing him with heterodoxy, or oddity, or boldness,or some- 
thing or other—it matters little what. 

People who are never judges of anything else,are judges 
from their youth wp, of a sermon. They who would re- 
treat from the dinner-table or the cake-tray, if they were 
urged to give an opinion of a paragraph in a book, will 
review their preacher for you, day by day, all their 
lives through, sipping their tea the while; and give out 
their ideas of the doctrine, the argument, yea of the very 
Style of perhaps the only man they ever heard who spoke 
English. 

Now these things are true, and being known to be true, 
it has made all our preachers who have cut their eye- 
teeth timid. They have seen to be sure a few young 
men burst forth in a sort of blaze, and go out in their 
own smoke, after afew clamorous out-of-the-way ef- 
forts to free themselves from the absurd shackles they 
had grown to, while training for the ministry. And they 
have seen a few more—a very few—it were a pity to 
leave their names on record—who under pretence of 
preaching as they of old, the appointed guardians of 
Israel did, when they were set upon the towers of her 
strength, and bidden to cry aloud and spare not—have 
taken advantage of here and there a hap-hazard occa- 
sion,such as we see on what are called our thanksgiving- 
and fast-days, to throw off the clerical attire, to leap into 
the pulpit as into a saddle, and blow the trumpet of dis- 
cord, till their very hearts appeared to be relieved by it— 
overloaded as they were with the half smothered politi- 
cal bitterness of a long life. And these things have made 
the wary,more wary, What were they todo? Where 
were they to stop? Ifthey ventured aside from the 
path which their predecessors had travelled in, like so 
many horses in a bark-mill, they were liable to be de- 
nounced, if not openly, at least in private, as unfaithful 
shepherds. Yet if they forbore—if they kept in that path 
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—teaching as their fathers taught—talking as their fath- 
ers talked—holding fast by their fait ing in prayers 
without end, or in sermons with both ends cut off—divid- 
ed and subdivided, as if to prove the infinite divisibility of 
matter (if matter it might be called) they were spoken 
of with a shrug and a sigh, as a very good sort of men, 
but rather old-fashioned. If they took another course, 
and beholding from afar off, a mighty evil pouring down 
upon the valleys and lowly” places under their charge, 
and stepped forth to stay the rush thereof—why then 
they were half-charged or at least half-suspected of 
meddling with that which was none of their business. 
For example.—A preacher, who sees, that in our day, 
education is but another name for liberty—yea, for indes- 
tructible liberty—parleys of education ; or seeing that 
no free people ever continued free after they had learned 
to disregard the moral worth of their rulers—beseeches 
the men that are about him to hear the truth, and go 
away and study into it, each man by himself, as he would 
answer it hereafter to his children and his children’s chil- 
dren, at the bar of God—why then,the reproach is, that 
our minister of the gospel is turning out a domestic re- 
former, which is horrible—or a political reformer, which 
is ten times worse. Or it may be that seeing the health 
of a mighty population disappearing before the approach 
of a new pestilence—a thing never heard of in the day 
of his country’s virtue—the breath of the drunkard—who 
goes about with a plague, altogether more deadly than 
ever burnt through Egypt inthe day of her extremest 
woe, clinging to him—he casts himself headlong be- 
fore the path of the destreyer, and calls aloud upon the 
mothers and wives and little ones to keep out of his way 
—for in them and them alone is there safety. For the 
present—for all that have been breathed upon, he has no 
hope. For the future—for those who by their timidity 
and horror, have been kept away—there is hope. Why 
even then, there are those who will start up and ask 
wherefore it is that. a man who is hired to preach on the 
sabbath, should not be satisfied with preaching on the 
sabbath—especially when there is no hope of pay, in 
dollars and cents for over-work ; that he who is only 
hired to expound the scripture by day, should ever 
think it behooved him to expound the scripture o” nights. 


In a word, with all the rooted and affectionate feeling 
that does exist in our country toward our preachers, a 
feeling which has carried our people to excess in many 
things, and whieh if not guarded against, will as- 
suredly breed mischief one day or other in our politi- 
cal relationship, there is a sort of jealousy forever on 
the alert—a something not easily described, whereby 
they are hampered and fettered perhaps more than any 
class of the community. I do not speak of their dress or 
speech ; of their being excluded from theatres or forbid- 
den to enjoy festivity, as other people do—nor of the pe- 
culiar path which they are appointed to here—a dead 
level—with no prospect nor hope of any earthly eleva- 
tion, whatever may be their virtue, their taJent, or their 
self-denial. But I speak of their own opinions. Our min- 
isters of the gospel are either supposed to have none at 
all, or to have only such as they have contracted for with 
their congregation. They are tobe not only of the same 
religious faith, but—we may disguise it as we like—such 
is the truth—of the same political faith, and of the same 
faith in every other important matter. Are these people 
free—and shall they not speak freely? Are they able to 
judge for us in what concerns, or at least is said to con- 
cern our everlasting welfare, and may they not judge for 
themselves, of that which concerns their own temporal 
welfare, the prosperity of their children, their moral or 
political inheritance? But they may—it will be said— 
whoever thought otherwise?—who ever denied it ? Who! 
—All who forbid the preacher to speak what he believes 
to be true, and necessary to be spoken. All who say 








thus or said thus, even though you believed it to be your 
duty. How then are we to judge? Where shall the 
minister of the Most High stop? Where every honest 
man is allowed to stop—wherever he is carried by his judg- 
ment and his conscience. But how are we to know that 
he who departs from established usage and received opin- 
ions is carried off by his judgment and conscience ? 
How know we that @ love of notoriety may not have led 
bim astray ? Look to his general behaviour. Look to 
the reason of the thing. See if there be any departure 
from his habitual path—and judge of him accordingly, 
For be assured that men who are worthy of trust, are 
slow to hazard their reputation, after they have got thei: 
growth, upon the feverish enterprises of boyhood. 

Now to apply these remarks. John Pierpont, of Bos- 
ton, a preacher of celebrity, is applied to te deliver a dis- 
course, on their one hundred and ninetieth anniversary, 
before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
of Boston. He delivers the discourse—It proves to be— 
probably—not just what these gentlemen and others hop- 
ed for and expected. 

It was not an oration in praise of the people who sat 
feathered and embroidered from top to toe before him, 
and who passed a goodly portion of their lives in make- 
believe war, treading the streets to martial music—with 
a milliner’s shop cistributed amung every fifty, and 
heaped upon the captain of every fifty. It was not a long 
—long pufi—delivered at the topmost elevation of the 
preacher’s power. It was something better and braver. 
It was a grand straight-forward attack upon the whole 
militia-system of the day ; an attack fortified by sound 
reason, eloquent language, and better than all— 
arithmetic—proof. Had a thunderbolt fallen among 
them, these beflowered and bespangled heroes of hol- 
idays and fair weather, could not have been more 
astonished. But they held back their wrath till they 
had got clear of the church, and then—wo! to the 
preacher! He has been assailed as ifhe had argued 
for the overthrow of our government ; as if he had urged 
the sale of our country at public auction, to the highest 
bidder of Europe. It is this sermon that we are now to 
review. The text is—Who goeth a warfare at any 
time at his own charges. 1 Cor. 1x. 7. 

And just before we come to the end of the first para- 
graph, we meet with the following passage. 


‘** And who, asks the apostle, feeds a flock, and does 
not eat of the milk of the flock he feeds? or who plants 
a vineyard, and does not eat of the fruit of the vineyard? 
or who goeth a warfare at any time, at his owr charges? 
Who ever? thinks of serving as a soldier, of doing military 
duty, at his own expense; or, as the analogy of his argu- 
ment requires, without being paid for his services by 
those for whose benefit they are rendered?”’ 


A passage followed by this— 


‘This last illustration of the apostle—this appeal of his 
to the common usage of nations, and to the common-sense 
of mankind, as to what would be equitable,—might have 
been very pertinent in his day, to the point before him. 
Its force would have been felt, and his question must have 
been unanswerable. But in our days, should a soldier of 
the Cross, in an argument to prove that, as a minister of 
religion, he had a right to a support from those for whose 
benefit he labors, ask, ‘‘ Who goeth a warfare at any time 
at his own charges?”’—who ever does military duty at his 
own expense?—not one of his hearers but would answer, 
Every militia-man in the country.” 


Having said thus much, having opened the way, he 
proceeds with a continually-augmenting power to a part 
of the discourse, which for strength and sobriety, plain 
dealing and courage, is altogether remarkable. It shows 
the stuff we need now. It is not the language of one 
who loves to be talked about in the newspapers—or puf- 
fed at the dinner-tablesof the day—it is that of a man 
who feels that though he is a preacher, he has a right to 
speak—anywhere—at any time—about anything—which 
he believes to be productive to the country he is associ- 





to a preacher of the gospel—you should never have done 


ated with, of greater evil than good. Of such men there 
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are but few. And by those few it is our duty to stand 
with a full determination to have them dealt righteously 
with. Encouraged as they ought to be, and situated as 
they are, it is in their power to do a world of good. But 
withdraw from them ata period of trial—deny them 
when they are encroached upon, or mi d—and 
their courage must give way. For they are ofa class 
who are not allowed to defend themselves. They may 
not in the field; they may not before the public; they may 
not in the newspapers or journals, nor even in the pulpit. 
They are not allowed to right themselves—and it is 
therefore the bounden-duty of others to right them. The 
passage alluded to runs thus— 
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« Personal worth, as well as the feelings and opinions 
of all who are worthy, I cannot but hold in reverence. 
But while I do not forget where I am, I would not forget 
« whose { am, and whom I am bound to serve.” Know- 
ing that, officially at least, I am a servant of the Lord, 
and being taught that “‘where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty,” I know that, if that liberty is anywhere, 
it ought to be here, in his church; and believing that it is 
here, I claim it as my own, and as my own I will use it. 
I will use it; and will ask no protection of my gown from 
any responsibility for the manner in which [ use it, if I 
speak of plain things in a plain way. Every citizen, so 
long as he is respectful to the legislator, has aright to ex- 
amine his laws. If he sees that they are inequitable, if 
he feels that they are ‘needlessly oppressive to the com- 
munity, and-benefiting nobody on earth,” he has a right 
to say so. Nay, it is his duty to say so. It is his duty to 
lift up his voice against them; and, so far as he can, to 
make the pulpit and the press lift up their voices against 
them. It is his duty to examine them; if he deems them 
useless, to show their inutility; if absurd, to expose their 
absurdity. He will thus draw the public mind to them. 
They will become, more and more, the subjects of free 
discussion. If there is good reason for them, good rea- 
sons will be given for them, and the wisdom of the laws 
will be made more widely manifest. If there are no such 
reasons, the public mind will, in time, become satisfied 
that there are none; and the public arm will, soon after 
that, disencumber itself of everything that burdens with- 
out strengthening it—will free itself of every thong, but 
that which it carries as a sling, and that which binds on 
its shield. 

‘* Far be it from me, to say that there is no advantage 
gained, no blessing secured, by the militia system of our 
country, even as it is at present arranged and administered. 
The question that I would raise is this—Are the benefits 
that we secure by it, in any degree proportionate to the 
expense at which they are secured ?” 


Having borne a proper and calm testimony to the 
worth of our militia in the day of our revolution, he pro- 
ceeds to show that we have no such nee¢ of a domestic 
standing-army now, as we had then—and ‘hat if we had, 
ours, which we call the militia, are not prepared—-perad- 
venture—in the cheapest and best way for the hour of 
trial. Speaking of the little danger to be apprehended 
from any enemy, with a barrier three thousand miles 
through, and God only knows how deep, tc stay his ap- 
proach, he would know if it were wise to provide against 
the people of Europe, as we would if the states of Europe 
were pressing upon our borders, each with her congregat- 
ed battalions of trained troops, to follow the beck of a 
military chief? 


“It were wise,then, in Cairo or Constantimple to guard 

’ against the plague, at the expense of great sacrifices of 
property, as well as of personal comfort and «convenience. 
Would it be wise to demand the same sacrifies to guard 
against the same evil in St Petersburgh or Quibec? It is 
wise in the Hollanders, who have dyked out he German 
ocean from their plains, to look well fo ther dykes; to 
tax themselves freely for the support of their vaterstaat; 
to keep a patrol moving, day and night, alongthose bar- 
ners,in raising and supporting which the Dutchman has 
purchased the right to take upon his lips, and tlat without 
impiety, the language of the Omnipotent, ‘‘ Hitverto shalt 
thou come, and no farther, and here shall thy pud waves 
by stayed.””—But would the police which is wse on the 
east side of the German ocean, be as wise on tht west ?— 
and, if the guidman who tenants a ninth stoy on the 
rock of Edinburgh, should pay as readily and @ roundly 
to insure himself against “ the danger of the seas,” as 
does the respectable burgher of Amsterdam, thould we 
thunk him eminently wise? In feudal times it was very 


THE YANKEE. 


wise in the English baron te make his house a castle. 
But if a New-England farmer were, now, in order to pro- 
tect himself against his neighbors, to make his house a 
castle, with its round-towers, and its donjon-keep, with its 
moat, and draw-bridge and port-cullis;—if he were to 
constitute. his seneschal and warders; and keep his— 
* Nine and 
Woiing dutecos fot ball.” 
Ten of whom, all sheathed in steal, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel, 
Softy 
But — dows to Test wah ray laced, 
Vitlowed on buckler cold and hard, 
And carved at the meal with gloves of stecl, 
And drank the red wine through the helmet barred” — 
his neighbors, I imagine, would begin to suspect that all 
was not right at ‘ the castle,’’ and would take measures 
to place the knight upon a peace-establishment in the 
asylum at Charlestown.” 


He then proceeds to compare the expense with the 
danger. 


‘* The Commonwealth” of Massachusetts, says he, 
‘* has more than fifty thousand men, on her militia rolls. 
Grant that these are called out for review, drill, election, 
and parade, no more than three days a year ; and we have 
150,000 days devoted to military duty by those who do 
that duty. Allow then only one spectator for one soldier 
—and it must be a very stupid affairif there are not as 
many to see the show, as there are to make it,—and there 
are 150,000 days more. Allow moreover only two thirds 
as much time for each individual to prepare for the field— 
for fatigue or frolic—and to recover from its duties, or its 
debauch, as there is spent upon the field,—and we have 
200,000 days more, Now, allowing that there is truth in 
the remark of a native citizen of Boston, whe passes for a 
very sensible man, viz. that “‘ Time is money,’’ and allow- 
ing one day to be worth only one dollar, the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts costs the state of _Massachasetts, half a million 
dollars a year. I make no account here,of the money 
spent upon arms, amunition, uniforms—the amunition that 
is burned up—the muskets and swords, and the costly 
coats of many-colors that are /aid up—treasures that are 
kept, for the moth and rust to corrupt, three hundred and 
sixty days, that they may glisten and look gay for five :— 
I make no account of the monies, or the morals, that are 


though of these things there is a fearful account made by 
** the Judge of all the earth :’’"—I estimate even the time 
ofthe militiamen at less than one third of the value which, 


in the form of fines for non-attendance, the law itself 
gives it; and the commonwealth of Massachusetts pays half 


a million of dollars a year for the protection which it 
seeks from its militia system.” 


Having shown the expense of the militia to be half a 


what we have to fear ; and that, as everybody knows 
might be insured against, one year with another, for a 
few thousand at the most. For what is it after all—the 
danger of invasion andthe danger of insurrection. But 
what are they in a crowded country like Massachusetts ? 
or Maine? oreither of the New-England-States? or cither 
of the middle States ?—or either of the Western States?— 
or either of the—I had almost said of either of the South- 
erm States of Amerigg—but I forbear. Let our history 
say. : 

‘* A late venerable chief magistrate,’’ ‘* of Massacho- 
setts, continues Mr. Pierpont, when, in one of his general 
orders, he is magnifying the importance of the militia to the 
state, says—‘ The militia system was established for the 
protection of the property of the wealthy.” Then, I say, 
let the wealthy pay for that protection. Do they pay 
for it? Look at the operation of the law.” 


After which he quotes the following passage from the 
Westminster Review, Jan. 1824. 

‘*We should like to understand, if we may,’ says a 
writer in one of the English Reviews, while commenting 
upon the orations of our Everett, and our Sprague, and 
our Webster—* We should like to understand, if we may, 
upon what principle the poor and the rich are taxed as 
they are, in the United-States of North-America, under 
the militia-law. By the poor we mean those that are not 
rich, those who are neither wealthy nor destitute. Of 
both these are demanded about twelve days of their time 
to defend the property of the rich man. The rich, of 
course, do not appear in the field: the poor do. The lat- 
ter cannot afford to keep away:—the former can. The 
poor lose, the rich gain, therefore, by submitting to the 





penalty. It is, moreover, notoriously true, that while the 


thrown away in the low revelry of tents and taverns 


million a year, he proceeds to a detailed examination of 





rich men never turn out, and the poor always do, the rich 
seldom or never pay the fine when they should pay it, and 
the poor seldom or never escape. The rich are let off; 
here, because they belong to this or that profession, either 
in church or state, or because they are doctors, or because 
they are teachers; there, because they are supported by 
the public, or have carried a commission two or three 
years in the militia: here, because they have contributed 
to the purchase of a fire engine; there, because they have 
encouraged a lottery: as if such people, whether of this 
or of that profession,—teachers or not,—preachers or 
not,—officers or not,;—having property, were to have 
that property defended by those who have no propertp— 
insured, we may say; at the charge of the latter. 

‘* But why so unequal a tax, under a show of equality ? 
If watchmen were needed for the guardianship of a city, 
where would be the wisdom, where the justice, of calling 
out every free male citizen of a particular age, for so 
many nights in the year—every one,rich or poor—under a 
penalty which would be sg 3 sure to keep the latter abroad 
in all weathers, while the former would be exempted, or 
excused, or suffered, in some way or other, to escape front 
the daty of watching their own houses? What if the 
poor man, who does go forth, were paid by the rich man 
who does not, for the guardianship of the public ?—or at 
least for watching over the property of the rich man?’’ 
***e* «« Militia are but watchmen. The subject of their 
charge may be either a city or a state. Now the tax 
which is paid in the United States of North America for 
that guardianship, isa poll tax. It should be a property 
tax. What if the militia were paid so much for every 
day’s labor ?’’* 

Now it happens, oddly enough, that the passage here 
quoted from the Westminster Review, was written by the 
editor of the Yankee ; and more oddly still, that for the 
first idea of that very essay, he was indebted to a writer in 
the New-England Galaxy, some eight years ago. He had 
no time—no room he might say—to follow the idea out ; 
and he was wrong in a part of the calculations, for his es- 
timate of twelve daysto the year was made from a mis- 
recollection of the abrogated law of years that are gone 
by. And he certainly overlooked the loss of labor from 
the consequences of the military debauch, and the loss in 
morals to the youth who are abroad on training-days. But 
here his error has been atoned for, by Mr.Pierpont, and in 
such a way that he (the writer in the W. R.) has nothing 
to be sorry for ; and in such a way also that he who first 
suggested the idea in the New-England Galaxy—the idea 
of the militia being paid for their time—or at least par- 
tially paid—and I do not know, nor do I suspect who it 
was—cannot but be grateful for the issue. Let him have 
the praise therefore. Good must come out of it. Our people 
are awake now. Everybody is complaining of the tax. 
All see and acknowledge it, as now levied—to be most 
burdensome and afflictive. 

But where is the remedy ?—The suggestion of the wri- 
ter inthe Westminster Review, is (and here he is not fol- 
lowed by Mr. Pierpont) that from our whole body of mi- 
litia, should be drafted a certain proportion—say a tenth 
or a fifteenth part—who should be kept in the field at a 
proper season of the year, five or siz weeks at a time—to 
be paid for their services—and then discharged—te be 
exempt forever (in time of peace) from all further duty, 
save that of sending their arms for inspection every year. 
Just before these were discharged, or say when their peri- 
od of service had half expired, for then there would be a 
nucleus for the new troops—let another draft be made— 
another and another—till the whole militia of the country 
should be trained. By this plan, or a plan resembling it, 
we should have an army of 100,000 citizen-saldiers ready 
to také the field in six months from to-day ; and a million 
or upwards in the course ‘of ten years, instead of a mob of 
raw, undisciplined.undisciplinable militia. And what would 
be the expense ? Hardly a tithe of what we pay for the 
present system. 


‘* But’? says our preacher, ‘* it may be asked, shall we 
set at nought the parting counsel of the illustrious Father 
of his country, ‘that in peace we prepare for war?’ By 
no means. Secure peace, rather, by an efficient prepa- 
ration for war. Let your navy your coasts at home, 
and plead for your interests and your rights abroad—guard 





* See Westminster Review, Jap. 1826. 
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your coasts with fire, and plead in thunder for your 
rights, Let yourarmories ring with the “ busy note of 
preparation.”? Let your magazines of arms and ammuni- 
tion be kept full, for the common safety, at the common 
charge. Let them stand, in their fulness, by your temples 
of justice, and, if need be, by every one of your temples 
of religion ; and doubt not,that when there is need, the 
worshippers in either temple will well know what those 
weapons mean. When, and where, did New-England ev- 
er complain that, in her danger, she could not man all her 
guns? or that she had more powder and shot on her hands, 
than her children were ready to take off? I have never 
read that chapter of her Lamentations. May we not ar 
gue to the future from the’ past ? Dare we not trust our 
ships for protection from invasion—our ships of war, that, 
at the first foot-fall of a coming foe, would growl along 


>» 


our coast like watch-dogs ? 





But enough.—These are the things that make us proud 
of the men who are set over us with such extraordinary 
But the 
prouder we are of them, the more narrowly should they be 


power as the priesthood of this country enjoy. 
watched. It is not the wicked, nor the weak, nor the 

It isthe 
For what 


profligate in the ministry whom we have to fear. 
high-minded, the virtuous and the powerful. 
they receive as a gift,their successors will claim as a due. 
It is therefore, that I would have the public wary and 
watchful over thosewho are evidently doing whatever they 
If this man is 
right—he will be heard through all the woods, and wilds, 


do at all with a sublime view to the future. 


and rocks, and chambers of New-England at least, if not 
And 
there will be danger in the influence that he and all who 


ef our whole sisterhood of Republics, if heard— 


belong to the church willacquire. They may go further 
by and by—further than they ought—and be allowed to 
do so for the work of this day. 





LONDON ATLAS, 


This paper, the largest in the world, and about a 
twelvemonth ago, when I saw the last, a paper which 
bid fair to become a favorite with those who read, 
not with a hope of being made wiser or better, of 
gathering up knowledge or truth, but simply, and 
entirely for amusement, has been so obliging as to at- 
tack one of the essays upon English Society which 
appeared three or four months ago in the Yankee, 
and were afterwards republished in certain of the 
London papers. 

The individual whom I take to be the author of 
this review of me—for this is a review of me as much 
as it isof what I say—I take to be one Mr. Fon- 
blanque, a disappointed gentleman about town, who 
might have been somebody, if he had not reckoned 
rather too presumptuously upon the slight knowledge 
his father—his reputed father I should say—had of 
King George the Fourth. Mr. F. is one of the mul- 
titude who live by their wits in Babylon the Great— 
people who thrive on the precarious bounty of news- 
paper and magazine-proprietors, where they do not 
write in partnership ; and who may be hired by the 
battalion to write on either side, or on both sides of 
any question,for a penny ortwoaline. About three 
years ago, he first brought himself into notice by 
writing asheet or two a month for the London Ma- 
gazine—after the overthrow and literary death of| 
that journal—in the shape of a Montuty Diary, the | 
greater part of which was made up of extracts from} 
newspapers—reviewed by Mr. F. I know of noth-| 
ing else that he ever did or attempted to do, till he 
was hooked for the Atlas ; and there, it is not fo. be 
denied that he has written very agreeably at times, 
about the gossip of the day, though never profound), 
about anything. I mention this, that my countrymen, 
who have a prodigious regard for the authority of a 
London scribbler, may be prepared for what I have 
made up my mind to—a general uproar among the 
newspaper-hacks over sea. ‘They are no more like- 
ly to forgive me for telling the truth about their coun- 
try, than owr newspaper-people are for telling the 
truth about this. 

Already has the review inthe Atlas, been copied 
into two, if not more, of the affectionately-disposed 
newspapers of our country, and one—the Puiran- 
THRoPIsT oF Boston—heads it with the following 
paragraph. 





ee 





“ Compnimentary. As the editor of the Yankee 
is desperately fond of compliménts to the universalit; 
of his genius, we copy the following article from the 
London .Atlas of April 20, for which kindness we 
shall expect a civil “thank ’ee.” We have taken 
the liberty to italicise a few of the best remarks.” 


I have no room for the whole of the original paper 
in the Atlas ; but I shall give what I think worth an- 
swering, and all that would be cared for by those to 
whom the editor of the Yankee is—he flatters himself 
—particularly obnoxious. 


** Joun Neat, a North American rhapsodist, after 
having seribbled in half the periodicals of this country 
ibout America, has now returned to his native land 
to scribble about England. -n an article extracted 
into the Morning Herald from a United States Paper 
‘on the general State of Society in England,’ we fin 
him writing in his style of about and about and all 
the way round t) nothing and nonsense, respecting 
matters of which he is wholly ignorant.” 


So far, one would be almost ready to believe that 
the writer in the Atlas had copied the editor of the 
Yankee, or borrowed some of his remarks about 
somebody else. 1 do not allude now to the passage in 
italics, for that was printed so by the PHitLanTHROPIST 
as one of the “ best remarks” of the author over sea. 

But if the last paragraph was not original, there 1s 
no denying that the next is—and assuredly so. It 
would be worthy of any newspaper of the day, and 
therefore I shall take the writer in hand for a moment 
or two. But first hear hin— 


‘** The assurancé and apparent heartiness of Joun Neau 


what I said—I was speaking not of the fitled nobility, 
but of the old nobility of the empire, the inaccessi- 
ble troop of barons, who flatter themselves that their 
ancestry came in with William of Normandy. But 
even among the titled nobility—to say, that im nine 
cases out of ten they marry persons without title, 
often withvut rank, is to say what no decent English- 
man, with any character at stake, or any knowledge 
of the truth, would dare to say. 

What. next ?—Why after this we are told that 
* Jchn Neal is an active citizen”—*“ But we very 
much doubt,” adds the amiable and satisfactory Mr, 
F. “ whether he exceeds the ave:age run of the young 
nobility of Eton or Cambridge.”—To which I say, 
now that | am driven to it by the gratuitous intro- 
duction of the parallel, that I very much doubt 
whether among all the nobility of Eton or Cam- 
bridge there was one of so much activity or strength 
as myself—I have known a good many, and I have 
found that with all their boxing and riding, and 
fencing, the best of them were neither very vig- 
orous nor very manly. They were handsome fel- 
lows to be sure ; but as effeminate as the perfumed 
Romans, and if a new battle of Pharsalia were to be 
fought tomorrow, would rather receive a pike in their 
hearts than in their faces. 

And what next ? Why then he says that “ John 
Neal is pag. gy J given to rodomontading.” To 
which I say—I, John Neal—that you, whoever you 
are, that wrote that article or made that charge, area 
liar and scoundrel}. 

And this remark is followed by— We would 
warn his countrymen against a too easy belief : the 





are, however, calculated to deceive; and doubtless the 
Yankees take him for a great philosopher, the more par- 
ticularly when they hear that he actually saw in England 
the Duke of Sussex,the ‘ youngest brother of GeorGe 
the Fourth,’ and that he positively wrote the novel of 


young man, in this country, moved in so limited and 
peculiar a circle, that from his experience here he is 
not qualified to judge of any one class of English soci- 
ety.” 

The passage in italics the reader will please to ob- 


Jonathan in Enland, in three volumes, in the space of|serve is so printed by the Philanthropist, as another 
a fortnight, while resident in the cloistered shades of} of the “ best remarks.” 


venerable Westminster.’’ . 


Now, it will be remembered I hope, that I did not 


Now I should like to know where this pretty story | pretend to much—l did not pretend to give an ac- 


originated. 
body else that I ever wrote the novel of ‘‘ Jonathan 
in England ?” 
the earth—no such book ever appeared. Mr. Mat- 


:Who ever told the Yankees, or any jecunt of everything, nor of everybody—I did not even 


|pretend to know anything about the old nobility, 


There is no such book on the face of| more than almost any respectable man of a literary 


‘character might know by seeing them, here and there 


thews to be sure had a sort of entertainment which he | in society, not a3 a body, not among themselves, (ex- 
played before the British public, for a whole season|cept in the upper-house ) but in their accidental inter- 


together, under the title of “‘ Jonathan in England.” 


|course with comparative plebeians. All that I knew 


But supposing Our careful, and cautious, good natur-|was, that nobody out of their own set knew much 


ed and sober gentleman of the pressto mean—not 
Jonathan in England, a farce written by asomebody 
or other, 1 forget whom, at the desire of Mr. Mat- 
thews, who furnished the materials, but Brother Jon- 
athan, a novel of three volumes, containing 450 pages 
a piece, why even then, allowing all that need be 
for charity, the knave is to be charged with a fib— 
no, with a lie, a wicked, insolent lie ; for he would 
have the British public to understand that I have 
told the Yankees, and in these papers too on Eng- 
lish Society, that I actually wrote three volumes 
(containing more than 1340 pages) in the space 
of a fortnight, and that I did so—the blundering 
idiot—* in the cloistered shades of venerable West- 
minster.”"— Now it happens, th@® Brother Jonathan 
was published several months before | ever saw or 
knew anything of the “Shades of Westminster” 
above alluded to—in other words the hermitage of 
Bentham. And it happens moreover that Brother 
Jonathan was a work spoilt by excessive care, and 
not by negligence nor hurry, forit was probably writ- 
ten over as many as thirty times ! 

After this, our gentleman proceeds to inform the 
world that in Persia, they have no hereditary nobility. 
Who said they had?—but they have, nevertheless.— 
Iwas speaking of the nobility, not of the hereditary 
nobility of Persia. But they have'as I said before— 
a class, a certain set of families who are regarded as 
the nobility of the Kingdom ; whose children are 
born above the multitude, and whose habits of inter- 
marriage with plebians and outcasts, the Georgian 
slave or the Circassan maid, keeps them forever im- 
proving in color, shape and character. 

He then has the audacity to declare, that in Eng- 
iland * the nobility is defiled every day with plebeian 


out rank.”—Do they indeed ?—the story is ridiculous- 





about them. 

But “I moved in so limited and peculiar a circle, 
that from my experience there, I was not qualified to 
judge of any class of English society.” Indeed ! 
Nearly four years do I pass—and at liberty too—in 
the very heart of the British metropolis; nay, in the 
very court-end thereof; and yet, if this impudent 
scribbler is to be believed, I am not qualified to judge 
of any one class of English society. Noteven of the 
newspaper-hacks,the magazine-writers and the black- 
guards at a penny-a-line I suppose ? But my papers 
on English society will speak for themselves, Ihave 
nothing more to say. 

But the concluding paragraphs are the best— 

‘We certainly had, however, reason to suppose, that 
this rash talktr had received instruction enough here to 
wean him from one ef the weakest of republican foibles— 
an absurd vmeration for dukes and lords, those same 
poor, puny, hzy, feckless beings, whom he theoretically 
despises—bu hear how citizen Neat talks of the * luxury’ 
of approachig a king’s youngest brother; and (?) thata 


the same rod as royalty, he would have engraven on his 
tomb. 

“s But, by ill this, and by what we have said before 
of the old British nobility, and of their inconceivable 


built of common earth, we would not be understood to 
insinuate tht no countryman of our’s ever saw any thing 
of that whrh is called good society in England. or that 
no one of qur iwarty and steadfast republicans ever spent 
a day or tyo with the youngest brother of Royalty,'or 
even a half hour under the same roof with Royalty itself. 
No; far b¢ it from us either to say or insinuate such a thing, 
for we knw better; and they that have paid for such 
luxuries oight to have the credit of it; and if we could 


blood ;’—** that in nine marriages out of ten, thetitled| have our way, it should be engraved upon their tomb- 
nobility there marry persons without title, often with-| stones.’ 


‘© We have been told on the best authority, that the se- 





ly false ; but even if it were true, it would not affect!cret (?) passport in Republican América is to be the fifth 








citizen of the United States has spent half an hour under ° 








pride and secret feeling of superiority to the men that are ~ 
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cousin of a lord; and that the first question asked is, 
whether you are well acquainted with the Duke of We1- 
uinGTon, and if the Dake of CLareNnce ever comes to 
see you. So much for the disciple of Bentuam: but 
ncither Mercuries nor Lycurguses are to be chipped out 
of any wood.” 

Now, although my countrymen, asa body, may 
not be able to decide between this writer and myself, 
when I say that he is not to be believed ; and he says 
that I am not tobe believed, they are at least able 
to decide on what they know of their own knowledge, 
and see with their own eyes. Let all those who de- 
sire to know the truth read over the paragraph quo- 
ted in the Atlasfrom the paper on English society, 
and judge for themselves whether it would be possible 
to mistake what is there said? Would any one believe 
it capable of being so misrepresented ? Who would 
suppose that I regarded it as a to approach 
these throned bandittiof the world? But enough— 
By these wicked and shameless misrepreséntations, 
which must be obvious to everybody, let my coun- 
trymen judge of the rest of the article wherein the pa- 
per on English society is attacked. 

But if it would be difficult to conceive that even 
among the desperate adventurers of the British metrop- 
olis, a writer could be found capable of such a dirty 
and villanous trick, what must be thought of the 
American papers that copy and repeat the charge 
without a remark—I allude to that in the last para- 
graph ? Yet the Pairanruroprst (of Boston | 
believe)—a sort of religious paper too, does this, 
and more. It republishes the article from the Atlas, 
and “ italicises a few of the best passages” know-- 
ing that they contain at least one perverse and wick- 
ed,nay manifest and deliberate falsehood ? 

Other papers have done the same thing—the Bun- 
ker-Hill-Aurora for one—but they are not,worth the 
trouble of scourging. 

And now a word or two for the writer in the Atlas. 
The knave himself is full of inconsistencies. In one 
breath he talks about the nobility being defiled every 
day ; in another—about their being superior, on the 
average, to one whois admitted to be an “ active citi- 
zen,”—And in another he calls them poor, puny, lazy, 
feckless beings. Now—how are we to account for 
this ?—Pl] tell you: Mr. Fonblanque writes by the 
page, andas I said before, on either side or on both 
sides of aquestion. He reads in a hurry and writes 
ina hurry; and being employed to answer me—he 
answered, not the whole article, but a few of the 
paragraphs ; and this involved him in the contra- 
diction I alluded to. 





NEWSPAPERS, 
Utiniry. 


Not long ago that inconceivable chatter-box who 
manages the Pui. anruropist, and who in the hope 
of being cuffed into notoriety, is eternally popping his 
head out andsnapping atthe Yankee ashe sees it 
sweeping by, on its upward career, took into his head 
to prattle a ager gk or so about Urriiry—the sum 
and substance of which was‘o declare that all gov- 
ernments had been instituted with reference to Utility, 
—in other words to the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number. This was so pitiable, that though I cut 
out the passage intending to rap my gentleman over 
the knuckles for venturing so far out of his depth, yet 
when I came to make up the paper which appeared 
last week on the subject of Utility(1), I had not the 
heart to do it—I threw the extract into the fire. 

Emboldened by ifmpunity, the courageous block- 
head has come out again, and after extracting a pas- 
sage from the paper alluded to above about. Utility, 
he adds what, most undoubtedly, he believes to be 
a refutation of what I say : and as this is a fair spe- 
cimen of the style and reasoning of these whipper- 
snappers, who occupy the public prints, to the exclu- 
sion of men, I shall give the passage as it appears in 
the Philanthropist. 

After quoting the following from the Yankee. 

““* Among the moderns, Helvetius and Paley, the lat- 
ter of whom borrowed his whole ground-work from the 
former, though the superstructure is entirely his own, are 
entitled to the chief praise for having stripped the doctrine 
of all mystery and qualification, and made it what it de- 
Serves to be considered—-a perfect rule of conduct—a 
rule even more perfect than that, which appears at first 


view to be incapable of improvement—i. e.—the rule 
which bids you do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you ; for that, in some cases, would not be 
a sure guide for the understanding. As for example—a 
judge is about to give sentence of death, or an axecutioner 
is about to do execution. What if the culprit were to turn 
upon either and say—Art thou of a truth a christian; If 
so—do as thou would’st be done by—Let me go free. 
How could the judge escape—what plea could he offer ? 
It might be said, to be sure, that the criminal after set- 
ting aside the law, for his own gratification, should not be 
allowed to set it up again, for a defence, against the con- 
sequences of his act. But how would that excuse the 
judge? for he, whether the criminal! pleaded or not, would 
be bound ez officio, to take notice of the law ; and there- 
fore to do as he would be done by. It might be said too 
—for it has been said—that the judge who proceeds to 
give sentence of death on a fellow creature, notwithstand- 
ing the law Thou shalt do as thou wouldest_ be done by, 
does so, not in violation but im confirmation of that law, 
inasmuch as if he had done what the culprit has done—he 
would be willing to receive sentence of death. But this 
is a wretched fallacy, a mere subterfuge ; and the law 
itself, so far is imperfect.”’” . 


After quoting the above, the PHiLanTuropist pro- 
ceeds to reply; and this, dear reader, is the refutation 
of what I say. 


‘* Animprovement upon the Golden Rule, with a ven- 
geance! Mr. Neal, we believe, is a lawyer ; but if this 
be a fair specimen of the gentleman’s ratiocination, we 
hope that his clients will not work him to the death. It is 


nuity, or a crazed imagination ; and our only surprise is, 
that the wing of a lazy fly, or the weight of a falling mote, 
did not tumble it into ruins before its completion. Let us 
look at this most profound speculation. Should you like 
to be hung? says the murderer to the judge. No, indeed! 
very naturally replies the latter. Then, gravely rejoins 
the convicted scoundrel, you disobey that inestimable rule 
which says, ‘* Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you !’” There, exclaims our Portland Utilitarian, 
after listening to the conversation, does not that last re- 
ply irrefragably prove that ‘ the law itself, so far, is im- 
perfect ?”? Not so fast, my philosopher! Jt proves no 
such thing. On the contrary, it establishes the perfec- 
tion of the law. Suppose that the victim to the cut- 
throat’s knife had made a similar appeal to his destroyer 
—would not the reply have been the same? And if the 
criminal had acted in accordance with the golden rule, 
where would have heen the necessity for the judge or 
jury?” 
There—there—-is not that reasoning “ with a 
vengeance?” Observe what I said.—The rule, excel- 
lent as it is, is not perfect ; since ifit were, it would 
apply to all cases, and to every case ; and therefore,a 
judge who pretended to be a christian, and to do as 
he would be done by, ought to let the criminal go 
free; for if he were the criminal, and the criminal the 
judge, he would wish to go free. 
this be true—and who will deny the fact ?—the rule 
is so far imperfect. And how does our logician of the 
Philanthropist get over the difficulty ? How ?-—— 
Simply by denying it, point blank—and then, admit- 
ting it. He says first. ‘ Not so fast my philosopher! 
It proves no such thing. On thecontrary, it establish- 
es the perfection of the law.” But how ?—Behold 
the “ratoicination” of this clear-headed writer.— 
‘© Suppose that the victim to the cut-throat’s knife 
had made asimilar appeal to his destroyer—-would 
not the reply have Ko the same ! Exgo—the moon 
is made of green cheese. But, we have more to look 
at.— And if the criminal,” says the Philanthropist, 
by way of clenchingto the Q. E. D. of his demon- 
stration, “ had acted in accordance with the golden 
rule, where would have been the necessity of the 
judge or jury ?”—Ergo the Yankee is adrift and the 
hilanthropist ashore. Let us vary the proof. 
Major—Is not the dome of St. Paul’s higher than a 
two-year-old boy ? 
Admitted. 
Minor—Very well—can you deny that two and 
two make four ? 
No. 
Conelusion. ‘Then sir—does not that make one 
hundred and twenty miles to Boston ? 
There, that I take to be a pretty fair illustration o 
the reasoning of the Philanthropist. 
Now what the blockhead was trying to say, though 
he failed to say it, is exactly what I said in the para- 


the prettiest cob-house ever put together by childish inge# 


I then say that if 


criminal might so address the judge, his argument 
goes to show that the judge in the case supposed need 
not do as he would be done by—observe that—because 
—because the criminal had not done as Ae would be 
done by. What a rule for a wise and good man to 
follow !—a rule that A. may depart from, if B. does; 
and what a pity that the Parnanrurorist would not 
confine itself to the path ithas been praised in this 
very paper for pursuing so zealously ?—Hereafter 
it may be able to reason ; but just now, it would be 
better for it to spend its time in flying kites, or in 
trundling hoops. 

“ Little boats should keep near shore, 

“ Bat creater boats may venture more.” Byron. 
Since the above was written—a PaitanTnRopistT 
has come to hand, charged to the muzzle with matter, 
about “ Mr. Neal,” the greater part of which is rath- 
er complimentary. To that I have nothing to say ; 
but for the following paragraph, extracted, it would 
appear from the Provipence Slaneeeas or, I havea 
word ortwo in store. The first is that I have never 
read a page of paying that Godwin ever produced, 
except his Caleb Williams, his St Leon, and a re- 
view of his Teply to Malthus. The second is that my 
infidelity, whatever else it may be, is not very subtle, 
and whatever else it may be, is not borrowed from 
anybody, and is moreover that for which I hope to - 
be accountable to the only proper judge of infidelity 
—Jenovan. Have youanything more to say ? 


SUBTLE INFIDELITY. 

**Mr. Neal, of t e Portland Yankee, is endeavouring to 
resuscitate the Utility Scheme of the French Philosophists, 
by which Godwin so modestly proved that our Saviour’s 
goldenrule was ** not modelled with philosophical accur- 
acy.”’ Mr. Neal is rather too late in theday. He might 
as easily restore the ‘‘ etherial whirlpools’? of Des Cartes, 
or the ‘substantial forms’? of the Peripatetics. And 
then, the awkward work he makes of it? David, in the 
hands of Sternhold and Hopkins, never fared worse than 
does Godwin, in the hands of his excentric expositor. 
Heaven save the cause of Truth from such a defender. 
Error is welcome to him. Mr. Neal once undertook to 
write against Lotteries. No doubt he has repented of 
it ; since his marvellous discoveries in moral philosophy 
have been made.”’ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Owing to a miscalculation of the printer, several pa- 
pers intended for this week, are obliged to lie over. 
Lorreries and Tuzatres next week. 





The following are the THoucuts on WHEELS, promis- 
ed long ago, from Montgomery, by a correspondent. I had 
prefaced them with a few remarks which are unavoidably 
omitted. But Rome was not built ina day. 


THE STATE LOTTERY--MontGomery 


*« Escaped fram ancient battle-field, 
Though neither with, no on my shield ; 
Escaped,—how terrible the thought 

Even of escape !—from Juggernaut ; 
Escaped from tenfold worse perdition 

In dungeons of the inquisition ; 

O with what joy I stand (?) 

Once more on Albion’s happy land ! 

O with what gratitude I bare 

My bosom to that island-air, 

Which tyrants gulp, and cease to be, 
Which slaves inhale, and slaves are free ! 
For though the wheels, behind my back, 
Still seem to rumble on my track, 

Their sound is music on the breeze ; 

I dare them all to cross the seas , 

—Nay, should they reach our guarded coast, 
Like Pharaoh’s chariots and his host, 
Monks, bramins, warriors, swoln and dead, 
Axles and orbs in wrecks were spread. 


And are there on this holy ground, 

No wheels to trail the vanquished found ? 
None, framed the living bones to break, 
Or rend the nerves for conscience sake ? 
No:—Britons scorn the unhallowed touch 
They will not use, nor suffer such ; 

Alike they shun, with fearless heart, 

The victim’s and tormentor’s part. 


Yet here are wheels of felon kind 
To drag in chains the captive mind ; 








(1) This was written two or three weeks ago. 


graph he finds fault with. After admitting that a 





To crush beneath their horrid load, 
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Hearts panting prostrate on the road ; 
To wind desire from spoke to spoke, 
And break the spirit stroke by stroke. 


Where Gog and Magog, London’s pride, 
O’er city bankruptcies preside ; 
Stone-blind at nisi prius sit, 

Hearken stone deaf to lawyer’s wit; 

Or scowl on men that play the beasts 

At Common Halls and Lord Mayor’s feasts 
When venison or the public cause, 

Taxes or turtle stretch their jaws ! 
There,—in a whisper be it said, 

Lest honest Beckford shake his head ; 

Lest Chatham, with indignant cheek ; 

Start from his pedestal and speak ; 

Lest Chatham’s Son in marble groan 

As if restored to skin and bone :* 
There—speak,—speak out,—abandon fear ; 
Let both the dead and living hear ; 

—The dead, that they may blush for shame 
Amidst their monumental ee : 

—The living, that forewarned of fate, 
Conscience may force them, ere too late, 
Chose wheels of infamy to shun, 

Which thousands touch and are undone. 


There,—built by legislative hands, 

On Christian ground, an altar stands ; 

—‘* Stands gentle Poet, tell me where ?”’ 
(x0 to Guildhall :—** It stands not there !”’ 
True ;—’tis my brain, that raves and reels, 
Whene’er it turns on lottery wheels ; 

Such things in youth, can I recall, 

Nor think of thee,—of thee, Guildhall ? 
Where’erst I played with glittering schemes, 
And lay entranced in golden dreams ; 
Bright round my head those bubbles broke— 
Poorer from every dream I woke ; 

Wealth came,—but not the wealth I sought ; 
Wisdom was wealth to me ; and taught 

My feet to miss thy gates,—that lay, 

Like toll-bars on the old ‘* broad way,’’ 
Where, Pilgrims paid,—O grief to tell ! 
Tribute for going down to hell. 


Long on thy floor an altar stood, 

To human view unstained with blood, 
But red and foul in Heaven’s pure eyes, 
Groaning with infant sacrifice, 

From year to year ;—’till sense or shame, 
Or some strange cause without a name, 
—’Twas not the cry of innocence-— 
Drove such abomination thence ; 
Thence drove it,—but destroyed it not ; 
It blackens some obscurer spot ; 
Obscurer,—yet so well defined, 
Thither the blind may lead the blind, 
While heralds shout in every ear, 

** This is the temple,—worship here.” 
Thither the deaf may read their way ; 
Tis plain ;—to find it, go astray ! 
Thither the lame, on wings of paper, 
May come to nothing, like a vapour ; 
Thither may all the world repair ; 

A word, a wish, will waft you there ; 
And O so smooth and steep the track, 
Tis worth your life to venture back ; 
Easy the step to Cooper’s-Hall t 

As headlong from a cliff to fall ; 

Hard to recover from the shock, 

As broken-limbed to climb a rock. 


There, built by legislative hands, 

Our country’s shame, an altar stands , 
Not votive brass, nor hallowed stone, 
Humbly inscribed—** To God unknown.” 
Though sure, if earth afford a space 

For such an altar, here’s the place : 
—Not breathing incense in a shrine, 
Where buman art appears divine, 

And man by his own skill hath wrought 
So bright an image of his thought, 
That nations, barbarous or refined, 
Might worship there the immortal mind, 
That gave their ravished eyes to see 

A meteor glimpse of Deity ? 

A ray of nature’s purest light, 

Shot through the gulph of pagan night, 
Dazzling,—but leaving darkness more 
Profoundly blinding than before. 


7 *These lines refer to the statucs of British worthies, which adorn the Guild- 
hal! of London. 
t Whete the State Lettery has been drawn for some time past. 





—Ah ! no such power of genius calla 
Sublime devotion to these walls ; 

No pomp of art, surpassing praise, 
Britannia’s altar here displays ; 

A money Changer’s Table,—spread 
With hieroglyphics black and red, 
Exhibits, on deceitful scrolls, 

‘The Price of Tickets,—and of Souls ; 
For thus are Souls to market brought, 
Bartered for vanity,—for nought ; 
’Till the poor venders find the cost, 
—Time to eternal ages lost ! 


No sculptured Idol decks the place, 

Of such excelling form and face, 

That Greecian pride might feign ita birth, 
A statue fallen from heaven to earth : 

The Goddess here is best designed, 

—A flimsy harlot bold and blind ; 
Invisible to standers by, 

And yet in everybody’s eye ! 

FORTUNE her name ;—a gay deceiver, 
Cheat as she may, the crowd believe her ; 
And she, abuse her as you will, 

Showers on the crowd her favors still : 
For ’tis the bliss of both, to be 
Themselves unseen, and not to see, 

Had she discernment ,—pride would scout 
The homage of her motley rout ; 

Were she revealed—the poorest slave 
Would blush to be her luckiest knave. 


Not good Old Fortune hear me scorn, 
In classic fable heavenly born ; 

She, who for nothing deigns te deal 
Her blanks and prizes from One wheel ; 
And who, like justice wisely blind, 
Scatters her bounties on mankind. 

* * * « * . 

Here ’tis her Counterfeit, who reigns 
O’er haunted heads and moon-struck brains ; 
A Two-wheeled jade, admired by sots, 
Who flings, for cash-in-hand, her lots, 

To those, who,—fain ‘* their luck to try,”’ 
Sell hope and disappointment buy. 

The wily sorceress here reveals 

With proud parade her mystic wheels ; 
—Those wheels, on which the nation runs 
Over the morals of its sons ; 

—Those Wheels at which the nation draws, 
Through shouting streets, its broken laws ! 
Engines of plotting Fortune’s skill 

To lure, entangle, torture, kill. 

Behold her, in imperial pride, 
Kings, Lords and Commons at her side ; 
Armed with authority of State, 

The public peace to violate ; 

More might be told,—-but not by me 

Must this ‘* eternal blazon”’ be. 

Between her wheels, the phantom stands, 
With syren voice and harpy-hands : 

She turns the enchanted axle round ; 
Forth leaps the ‘* Twenty Thousand Pound |”’ 
That ‘* Twenty Thousand’ One has got ; 
—But twenty thousand more have not. 
These curse her to the face, deplore 

Their loss, then—take her word once more ; 
Once more deceived, they rise like men 
Bravely resolved—to try again ; 

Again they fail ; again trepanned, 

She mocks them with her slight of hand, 
Still fired with rage, with avarice steeled, 
Perish they may, but never yield; 

They woo her till their latest breath 

Then snatch their prize—a blank in death, 


The priests that in her temples wait 
Her minor ministers of fate, 
Like Dian’s silversmith of old, 
True to the craft that brings them gold, 
Lungs, limbs and pens unwearied ply 
To puff their goddess to the sky, 
O that their puffs could fiz her there, 
Who builds such castles in the air, 
And in the malice of her mirth 
Lets them to simpletons on earth ! 
—Whio steals the rainbow’s peaceful form, 
But is the demon of the storm ; 
—Assumes a star’s benignant mien, 
But wears a comet’s tail unseen ; 
—Who smiles a Juno to the crowd, 
But all that win her catch a cloud, 
And doomed Ixion’s fate to feel, 
Are whirled upon a giddy Wheel. 








—O that her Priests could fix her there, 
Whose breath and being are but air ! 
Yet not for this their spells they try, 
They baw) to keep her from the sky, 
A harmless meteor in that sphere ;_ 

A baleful ignis fatuus here, 

With wandering and bewildering light, 
To cheer, and then confound the sight, 
Guide the lone traveller—then betray 
Where death in ambush lurks for prey 


Fierce, but familiar at their call, 
The veriest fiend of Satan’s fall ; 
—The fiend that tempted him to stake 
Heaven’s bliss against the burning lake + 
—The fiend that tempted him again, 
To burst the darkness of his den, 
And risk whate’er of wrath untried 
Eternal justice yet could hide, 
For one transcendant chance, by sin, 
Man and this new-made world to win. 
—That fiend, while Satan played his part 
At Eve’s fond ear, assailed her heart, 
And tempted her to hazard more 
Than fallen Is lost before ; 
They ruined but themselves,—her erime 
Brought death on all the race of time. 
“ —That fiend comes forth like Atna’s flame, 
The Spirit of Gambling call his name ; 
So flushed and terrible in power, 
The priests themselves he would devour, 
But straight by Act of Parliament, 
Loose through the land his plagues are senf. 
The Polypus himself divides, 
A legion issues from his sides ; 
Ten thousand shapes he wears at will, 
In every shape a devil still ; 
Eager and restless to be known 
By any mark except his own. 
In airy, earthly, heavenly guise, 
No matter ,—if it strike the eyes ; 
Yet ever at the chink of pelf, 
He starts, and shrinks into himself. 
—A traitor now with face of truth, 
He dupes the innocence of‘youth ; 
A shrewd pretender, smooth and sage, 
He tempts the avarice of age ; 
A wizard, versed in damned arts, 
He trammels uncorrupted hearts ; 
He lulls suspicion, sense way-lays, 
Honor and Honesty betrays, 
Finds Virtue sleeping, and by stealth 
Beguiles her with a dream of wealth, 
Till rich and poor, till fools and wise, 
Haste to the headlong sacrifice, 
Gaze till they slip into the mire ; 
Angels might weep to see them there 
Then to the lottery wheel away, 
The Spirit of Gambling drags his prey. 


Hail to the fiery Bigot’s rack ! 
Hail Juggernaut’s destructive track ! 
Hail to the warrior’s iron car, 

But O be lottery wheels afar ! 
I'll die by torture, war, disease, 
I'll die, by any wheels but these !’’ 


Montgomery’s Thoughts, ere he got them on Lotteries) 
had been running upon ‘* The Combat,’’ ‘* The Car of 
Juggernaut,” and ‘* The Inquisition.” 

Ido not think it necessary for me to send you the 
Thoughts on the three last,—I mean on the three first. 

ASTRZ. 

Bagdad, Thursday eve—or Friday morn. 
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